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CHATEAUBRIAND THE LOVER* 

"Chateaubriand! What pictures do not rise before us 
with this sonorous name? A magnificent series of attitudes 
and of costumes. A child-dreamer, in the thickets near 
an old castle. A young French officer among the red- 
skins, among the charming savage-women, in the virgin for- 
est. A book that opens the church-doors and sets proces- 
sions in motion. Moonlight, the,indeterminate haze of the 
forest, the amber odor of crocodiles. A writer jealous of 
Napoleon's glory. A royalist who serves the king with the 
most disdainful loyalty. A deaf old man near the armchair 
of an old lady, beautiful and blind. A tomb in the rocks of 
the sea." 

Thus does M. Jules Lemaitre open his most recent series of 
lectures : lectures that have set everyone in Paris to writing, 
talking, and thinking Chateaubriand. It is, as it happens, an 
even one hundred years since the Genius of Christianity was 
published ; but M. Lemaitre had better reasons than that for 
choosing its author as the subject of his lectures. The person- 
ality is one of those about which men and women will always 
keep on arguing. It is by his faults fully as much as his vir- 
tues — and he has more than his share of both — that Rene in- 
fatuated his own generation and impresses ours. 

I. 

If ever there was a figure in literary history who expressed 
his character in his love affairs, and whose love affairs explain 
his writings no less than his personality, here is the man. A 
lover of many women of his time, he was, in love as in his philo- 
sophy, an aristocrat, an idealist. In certifying this, we do not 
ascribe unselfishness to him, any more than, by a wild leap of 
imagination, virtue. A certain Spaniard once wrote, in the 
preface of his amatory poems : Con tal que las costumbres de 
un autor sean puras y castras, importa muy poco no scan ignal- 
mente scveras sus obras, — for which we have Poe's translation as 

* Copyright, 1913, by W. B. Blake. 
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follows : " Provided the personal morals of an author are pure, 
it matters little what those of his books are." The author of 
The Genius of Christianity reversed the formula, in practice. 
But, though we know many incidents of his passional career 
(all we shall never know), we find him guilty of no ungallant in- 
discretion. The cynic's definition of pride — "that vanity which 
keeps one from performing low actions" — is more or less to 
the point. There is, therefore, small danger in his case of M. 
L6on Seche's publishing a volume of the letters he exchanged 
with fair women. He received enough: "How happy Cha- 
teaubriand was, in spite of the storms of his life!" M. De- 
schamps has exclaimed : " He was adored by all women, even 
his own." He received his share of love-letters — at times his 
postman staggered under the weight of these and his bills ; but, 
after inhaling the perfume of the former, as the gods of Olympus 
once breathed the smoke of fat oxen, he destroyed them. True, 
he wrote to the woman who called herself his sister: "Rare 
privilege attaches to the friendship of genius, that of giving im- 
perishable existence to all that it has loved"; and, more specif- 
ically: "In nursing the thought of writing my Memoirs, I feel 
the price which great men attach to the value of their names. 
There is perhaps a touching reality in this perpetuity of recollec- 
tions that is left when one passes." Again he writes to this same 
Madame deDuras: "If I count for anything in the future, my 
friends shall have a beautiful and respectable name there." But if 
he meant to immortalize his friends, he meant to do so decorously; 
just as his plan in writing his Memoirs was, not to strip himself 
naked after the undignified manner of proletarian Rousseau, 
but to sing the man and his arms, while following the maxim : 
"One must present to the world only the beautiful." At any 
rate he did not keep his mistresses' love-letters, or let them run 
the risk of falling into the hands of our own prying genera- 
tion. It was, rather, the women he loved who gloried un- 
abashed, and if any confidences were preserved to posterity, 
they were his own — that had passed out of his hands. There 
are enough of these, in all truth ; four hundred of them, of those 
addressed to one woman alone, Madame de Duras, have weath- 
ered nearly a century of hazards. 
29 
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The significant text of the first chapter in the idealism of a 
master-lover is to be found in the Mimoires d' Outre -Tomb e: — 

"I made up a woman," Chateaubriand tells us, "out of 
all the women that I have ever seen. This charmer fol- 
lowed me everywhere, being visible ; I conversed with her 
as with a real person ; she varied according to the height 

of my folly Pygmalion was less enamoured of his 

statue ; the words I addressed to this woman would have 
kindled the senses of old age, and warmed the marble of 
tombs. All-ignorant, all-wise, at once a virgin and lover, 
an innocent Eve, a fallen Eve, the enchantress whence my 
folly sprang was a mingling of mystery and passion : I 

placed her on an altar and adored her I found at 

once, in my marvellous creation, all the blandishments of 
sense and the joys of soul ; borne down upon me and as it 
were drowned in these double delights, I no longer knew 
what was my real existence ; I was man and I was not ; I 
became cloud, wind, sound; I was a pure spirit — Ariel 
singing sovereign felicity." 1 

Folly, says common sense ; dementia, comments science ; but 
glorious folly, at least, and an inspired dementia! Youth is only 
too prone to imagine amours ; but youth's love-pictures are 
seldom such as genius stoops to paint. Chateaubriand is sub- 
lime in his madness ; noble in his nympholepsy. And here is 
the parallel with his generous conduct in his actual amours, in 
spite of all his petulance ; the parallel, too, with his distinction 
in the choice of his inamoratas. Sainte-Beuve, who nursed a 
cowardly grudge and jealousy of Chateaubriand, reproaches him 
with not having expressed in his Memoirs a tribute to that wild- 
woman of French literature, Hortense Allart de Meritens. 2 But 
there is a tremendous difference in taste between a Chateau- 
briand and a Sainte-Beuve. The former "had no chamber- 
maids." s 

'Cf. the translation of Alexander Teixera de Mattos, London, 1902, vol. I, 
p. 85. 

% Chateaubriand et son groupe UtUr aire. See, on Hortense, the works of 
the indefatigable Leon Seche, and her own memoirs : Des Enchantemens de 
Prudence, signed "Madame de Saman." 

s " Ce n'est pas a lui qu'on aurait pu reprocher de vulgaires amours. II 
n'en a jamais eu d'ancillaires, ainsi qu'on en a attribue au plus considerable, 
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II. 



Great though his name is in French literary history — the 
greatest name and the greatest influence of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, says M. Giraud — his personality is another matter, and 
Robert Louis Stevenson once wrote in a letter to a friend of his 
youth : " Chateaubriand is more antipathetic to me than any- 
one else in the world."* It was the perpetual posturing of the 
Frenchman that repelled the Scot — or so one may suppose. 
Not that posturing was his sole offence ; the Abbe Pailhes re- 
cords (and scarcely blushes for his hero) how "he denied and 
equivocated, in affairs of the heart, without shame." On one 
night, "the Kings have kept me from writing to you," writes 
the Ambassador to his "sister"; while in a letter to Madame de 
Castellane, a big four-page letter to which, at midnight, he 
added a postscript half as long again: "My hand is tired, but 
not so my heart." 5 No, neither posturing alone, nor even 
posturing plus truthfulness, is the only ugliness which we con- 
front in studying this man. His infidelities are notorious. 

And his infidelities help to demonstrate that "the Charmer" — 
so his contemporaries named him — was altogether human. No 
mere man could have loved so many women as did Chateau- 
briand without being unfaithful. In one sense, he exemplified 
the poet's exhortation, "To thyself be true": for he was never 
true to anyone else. Doubtless he tried to be sincere in loving 
— but the new flame paled the dying ashes of the old. Some- 



mais au moins bienveillant de ses critiques." — Dr. Evariste Michel, Cha- 
teaubriand: Interpretation Medico-Psychologique de son caractere (Paris, 
191 1), p. 62. On the critic, see Sainte-Beuve Amoureux et Poete, by G. 
Michaut (Paris, 191 1). 

* Stevenson's knowledge of Chateaubriand was largely second-hand. He 
writes in the same letter (Avignon, 1873) : "I have bought Sainte-Beuve's 
Chateaubriand and am immensely delighted with that critic." — The Letters 
of Robert Louis Stevenson (New York, 1911), vol. I, p. 93. 

5 See Pailhes, La Duchesse de Duras et Chateaubriand (Paris, 1910), p. 5. 
Chateaubriand must have admired this sentence, for on June 13, 1828, he 

used it in a letter to the Marquise de V : " Ma main est si fatiguee que 

je puis a peine ecrire, mais le coeur n'est pas las, et il est a vous." — Teodor 

Wyzewa, Correspondance de Chateaubriand avec la Marquise de V- 

(Paris, 1903), pp. 119, 120. 
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times, even, two flames burned, with seeming brilliance, at one 
moment. If Chateaubriand loved a woman of pure fantasy in 
youth, he loved all those women on whom she was, as it were, 
founded, before old age came upon him. Nor did he cease 
either to love or to inspire love when he was gray enough to 
have taken grandchildren on his knee. (He was spared chil- 
dren, even.) At sixty, according to Mme. de Meritens, "his 
Olympian visage and fine manners had kept the seductiveness 
of youth." When that lady first presented herself to him at 
Rome, he regretfully exclaimed: "Ah, if I had back my fifty 
years." "Why not wish for twenty-five," was her ardent reply. 
"No," rejoined the Ambassador; "fifty would do." And fifty 
would have done : as any woman who knew him at that age 
could have attested. In writing letters to any lady whom he 
had not yet met, and in writing about himself to the public 
(always a favorite recreation), Chateaubriand lamented his gray 
head and fullness of years : this, he confessed, was a ruse, for 
when the ladies came to meet him, they were agreeably sur- 
prised to find a troubadour less ancient than they expected — 
scarcely ancient at all, indeed. Sometimes this proved a source 

of positive embarrassment. Thus the Marquise de V , 

after having carried on a correspondence with him from the 
provinces during eighteen months, a correspondence that ceased 
pretty soon after the two were brought face to face, confessed 
that he was "younger than she had believed, and appeared 
younger than he was", so that the memory of her letters ob- 
viously pained her. 

If, in his decline, when he was writing letters to Madame Re- 
camier (copying them, afterwards, into his famous Memoirs), 
letters lamenting that he returns to Italy, "deprived of his 
friends", letters confessing that "no one cares to live in a ruin"; 

if, when he was telling the Marquise de V , "here I am at 

Rome, which means nothing to me", he attracted an Hortense, 
how irresistible must Rene not have been in his glorious youth! 
So irresistible, indeed, that it is doubtful if he often made the 
first advances. A look was enough ; in most cases he was even 
spared the trouble of looking. Did not the sensible Madame 
de la Tour de Pin write to her friend Madame de Duras (all in 
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hoping to check the rising tide of the latter's love): "I find 
evidences here of unbelievable passions for him : women who 
have never even seen him who want a token, a line, a word in 
his handwriting." As to those who did not see him — but we 
shall come to that soon enough. "A tyrannical, spoiled child", 
Madame de Duras called him. Even that sadly neglected wife, 
whom he married on the eve of the Terror and proceeded to 
forget for a dozen years, felt his charm and proved her own de- 
votion. In England, during the Emigration, the black-eyed 
daughter of a prosperous English clergyman fell in love with 
him (he gave her excuse enough); and the mother herself 
offered her in marriage to the impecunious young Frenchman. 
Ren£ was indeed a charmer — in spite of (or because of) being 
the first among his own admirers. "If I have not been spoiled, 
it must be because my nature is good", the author modestly 
confesses in his Memoirs. Whereas most writers must await the 
burial of two generations before their genius is fully recognized 
— their schoolmaster's generation and their schoolmates — 
Chateaubriand's fame was as immediate as Byron's. Writer 
and works cooperated in the winning of women. "The style of 
M. de Chateaubriand makes me feel a kind of shiver of love ; it 
plays the clavichord on all my fibres", one of the victims 
averred. Then twilight came and he was no longer young, the 
melancholy of his face and manner, no less than his grace, still 
cast a spell. An Englishwoman whom he met face to face at 
Rome looked into his eyes, and said — without an introduction : 
" Monsieur de Chateaubriand, you are very unhappy." 

Had he followed up this encounter, doubtless there would 
have been still another romance to record ! 

III. 

In the last analysis, it is impossible to separate the personality 
and the literary work of Chateaubriand. "The fact is," says 
Prescott, " History and Romance are too near akin to ever be law- 
fully united " ; — but in Chateaubriand's case they are actually one 
and the same. Indeed, it is a question whether, in his quality as 
poet, he ever conceived a heroine or set her in action but that 
he represented in her one whom he had loved. Critics have 
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professed to recognize, in the Celuta and the Amelie of his 
American novels — yes, and even in the Velleda of the Martyrs 
— his unfortunate sister, Lucile; the daughter of the priest of 
Homer, in Les Martyrs, "Cymodocee aux beaux bras," Cymo- 
docee, cet astre charmant, "rose in the poet's imagination," 
M. Le Braz has written, "not from the clear horizons of Hel- 
lenic Arcady, but from the 'confused and vapoury' distance of 
Arcadian Bungay"; the Blanca of the Dernier des Abencerages 
is none other than Nathalie de la Borde, Duchesse de Mouchy; 
she whom he hastened to meet at the Fountain of Lions in the 
Alhambra at the end of his pilgrimage to the Holy Sepulchre 6 
and its incidental tour through the oriental lands bordering on 
the Mediterranean (see the Itineraire de Paris a Jerusalem) : 
she who wearied of his delay in arriving, and met a French of- 
ficer at Grenada "while her impatience was at its height", so 
that the spiteful Madame de Boigne could write: — 

"When M. de Chateaubriand arrived, full of excuses for 
his delay, and panegyrics upon the punctuality of his be- 
loved, he found a woman in deepest mourning, bitterly be- 
wailing the death of a rival who had been successful in his 
absence." 

That his literature and his private romances are inseparable, 
must be the excuse of those who write more of the man than of 
his books. The work is the apotheosis of the personality. This 
is true even of the apologetics, including the Genius of Christi- 
anity. Such was, indeed, his theory. In the work just named, 
"the finest things an author can put into a book", he said, 
"are the sentences which come to him in reminiscence, of the 
first days of his youth." Again, in his Memoirs : "We are per- 
suaded that the great writers have put their own history into 
their works. One can paint well only his heart, ascribing it to 
another. The best part of genius consists in recollection." On 
another page : "My works are the materials and justificative doc- 

6 This end of the pilgrimage may be taken as a diverting bit of humor, or 
more seriously, as a significant fact from the standpoint of the literary critic. 
To it Sainte-Beuve ties his theory of Chateaubriand as the greatdecadent of 
French Literature. See Chateaubriand et son groupe litteraire (.ed. nou- 
velle), vol. I, p. 103. 
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umentation of my memoirs; their history is bound up in mine 
in such a manner that one can scarcely separate them."' And 
the composition of these all-significant memoirs was Chateau- 
briand's dearest occupation. When he began them he was 
thirty-five ; he wrote and rewrote until the shadow of death fell 
across the page. Thus the great rhetorician would in no wise 
have taken offence had he known that critics of our generation 
place the Memoirs above his novels and historical essays ; even 
above his famous apologetic. Of the three great themes which 
inspired his finest passages — Nature, the Christian religion, and 
himself — the last theme proved the most inspiring. 8 

Chateaubriand asks, in his Memoirs, "Why did I continue to 
write?" He had published his atheistical Essai sur les Revolu- 
tions, and his sister, Madame de Farcy, had written in announc- 
ing the death of his mother: "If you knew how many tears 
your errors have caused our venerable mother to shed!" The 
writer was plunged into distress, "until the thought occurred to 
him to expiate his first book by means of a religious work": 
this was the origin of the Genius of Christianity. "I wept and 
believed." 

So that even the Genius of Christianity had a personal origin, 
and in vain do skeptics to-day deny that origin. 9 It is an ex- 
pression of the writer's personality much more than it is a work 
of erudition. It is less a theological essay than the poem of the 
sentimental motives which disposed Chataubriand to leave off 
incredulity — if we may paraphrase one of his biographers. And 
thus we discover something of the force, the beauty, of the 
Genie ; also something of the limitations. Yet those who have 

' Essai sur les Revolutions, edition of 1826, vol. I, p. 42. 

8 In the introduction to his English translation of the Mimoires, M. Alex- 
ander Teixera de Mattos reports a conversation with M. Pierre Loiiys, author 
of Aphrodite and other exotic novels, on the terrace of a Paris cafe. "Is 
there any nineteenth-century French writer at all whom you others read 
nowadays and approve of ? " asked the former. " Yes," said Loiiys, " Cha- 
teaubriand." "The novels?" inquired M. de Mattos. "Ah, no, The Mi- 
moires d' Outre -Tombe. That — that is monumental ; that will live forever." 

9 See La vie politique de Francois de Chateaubriand, t. I., by Albert Cas- 
sagne (Paris, 1911), and the review of this work by M. Victor Giraud in the 
Deux Mondes of July, 15, 1912 (especially pp. 320 ff.). 
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criticized the work have said nothing, in the century and more 
elapsed since the sensation of its publication, that Joubert did 
not hint at, or at least conceive, before the book was so much 
as published. "What he must do," wrote this shrewd adviser, 
"is to cut loose from Rousseau and Ossian and the fogs of the 
Thames, from revolutions ancient and modern, and confine him- 
self to the missions, sunsets in mid-ocean, the savanas of 
America, — and then you will see what a poet we shall have to 
purify the relics of the Directory, as Epaminonidas, with his sa- 
cred rites and verses, purified Athens after the plague." To 
Pauline de Beaumont Joubert wrote : "Our friend is not a pipe, 
like most of us, but a spring ; and I want all to jet out from him- 
self." "Bossuet cited, but he cited from the pulpit", he added. 
And though Chateaubriand wrote more books than Joubert ap- 
proved of, he profited largely from the counsel, he received 
from the friend — just as he did by the assistance of Madame de 
Beaumont, who analyzed for him Lettres itdifianles and a certain 
History of the Noaks, not without complaining of their aridity. 
Some pious folks have shuddered at the thought that the Gen- 
ius of Christianity was written by a young man visiting an un- 
chaperoned divorcee at a little country house only too appro- 
priate for a honeymoon : but to anyone who has really studied 
the book, or the genius who wrote it, this circumstance seems, 
not natural alone, but peculiarly fitting. Also, "one must not 
be too much astonished if, in the circumstances, the author 
used less of pure theology and hidebound apologetic than of 
fervor and sentimental piety." In pleading for the tender re- 
ligion of the cross, for the poetry of its wars and the romance 
of its traditions, this writer had for amanuensis a charming and 
devoted woman, "interestingly" delicate, melancholy, and yet 
avid of pleasure. It is a fact, however, that in the Memoirs 
there is little to suggest Madame de Beaumont's part in the un- 
dertaking. As if to lead us off on a false scent, Chateaubriand 
harks back to an English amour : that which he conducted while 
the Essai sur les Revolutions and les Natchez were on the carpet. 
"The memory of Charlotte penetrated and warmed it", he writes 
of his work — and was, perhaps, sincere. After all, it is only a 
question of which love-affair "warmed" a masterpiece of Chris- 
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tian eloquence. Perhaps the Goncourts had Chateaubriand in 
mind when they wrote: "Rarely indeed does a writer who 
puts morality into his books draw it from his own life." The 
"Genius", however, is not primarily concerned with morality. 

IV. 

Chateaubriand the husband is "another story", for which am- 
ple materials exist. Here, however, Madame de Chateaubriand 
cannot figure any more conspicuously than she did in the first 
twelve years of her married life. Enough that the Breton heir- 
ess was, in the main, appreciative of her blessings — such as they 
were ; and saved by a sense of humor as also by a strong 
practical and an equally strong religious sense, from letting 
Rene's infidelities too deeply poison her life. Not only am I 
silent in respect to Madame de Chateaubriand, but also to the 
beautiful and enigmatic Madame Recamier — who would have 
all the world regard Rene's long devotion as pure friendship. 
But even in the twilight of his protracted and eventful career, 
Chateaubriand was not exactly faithful to these two — wife and 
friend ; for at fifty-five, he addressed himself to a " Madame de 
C." — whom we know to-day for the soon-forgotten Comtesse 
Boni de Castellane. Chateaubriand was, on the whole, fairly 
punished for his sins ; the stilted and melancholy letters of the 

Marquise de V , it can have been no pleasure to receive, 

once the novelty of her homage and vapors wore off. More 
serious was the loss of so many mistresses by death, one after 
the other. And melancholy was the end of the chapter — yet 
was it not as good an ending as any romance of real life may 
well have? For the aged Emperor of Letters, whose authority 
was no longer altogether unquestioned, was helped by a servant 
to enter the salon of the Empress-Dowager of Beauty — and 
they sat there in the Abbaye-aux-Bois where she had taken her 
retreat, in the dusk; she growing blinder day by day, and he 
deafer and deafer, until at last there was no communication be- 
tween them — only a community of memory and a communion 
of sentiment. Jealousy no longer troubled Juliette's heart, nor 
did Rene exhaust himself any more with trying to love two ex- 
acting women (or three) at one time. Peace was come — and 
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Juliette taught the impatient Rene" the art of growing old grace- 
fully. 10 She was an adept in this, as in all things. 

Madame R6camier was chiefly an adept, however, in the dif- 
ficult feat of retaining as friends the men who fell in love with 
her. This is seldom compassed. Yet this, precisely, is one of 
her glories. It is remembered to-day, when her beauty and 
grace are become faint memories, no more than hinted at in the 
portraits which we have of her. Rene was in his way as excep- 
tional as was Juliette. In spite of his infidelity to his wife, he 
never ceased to hold her in deep respect, and when he had 
come to know her, a measure of affection ; in spite of his infi- 
delity to each one of his mistresses, he was, after his fashion, 
ever loyal in his friendship to those who had good cause to re- 
proach him for betrayals in love. The common order of man 
flings far away the passion that is cooling — or a woman who 
has ceased to be the woman. Not so Rene\ He tried, indeed, 
to be all things to all the really exceptional women whose paths 
crossed his. That, even more than his literary and diplomatic 
efforts, is his distinction. 

10 There is a spiteful page of Sainte-Beuve's masterly study (ed. cited, vol. I, 
p. 104) wherein he describes what he calls the "profane and pagan element" 
in Rent's character — an element which is of course quite obvious. "Those 
who knew him," writes the disagreeable critic, " know that he could never 
console himself for growing old, that he never consented to it ; he sim- 
ply took old age as an affront, and no one has so loudly bewailed his lost 
youth. In this respect he was like one of those kings of Asia who, in anger, 
tore their garments." Forgetting the poet of the Greek anthology, "If our 
fathers, too, regretted growing old," he continues, " how lightly they did it ! 
Ah ! que vous trCennuyez, Viellesse ! sighed Charles d'Orleans in a gracious 
rondeau. And it was lamented in a low key up to Voltaire's time." (See his 
Desagrements de la Vieillesse.) No one since Chateaubriand's reign has so 
bitterly protested against the inroads of time as has Guy de Maupassant. 
Read, above all, his Fort comme la Mort. Loti, who is, in so many respects, 
z.fils de Rene, writes in his charming Roman d'un Enfant: " Unlike all other 
children — unlike those of to-day, above all — in such haste to become little 
men, I already had (at fourteen) that terror of growing up which was so 
much heightened, a little later ; I even said so, I wrote it, and when I was 
asked why, I replied, not knowing how to give a better explanation ; 'it seems 
to me that I shall be so bored, when I am big ! ' ['II me semble que je m'en- 
nuierai tant, quand je serai grand ']. I believe that mine was an extremely 
singular case, perhaps unique" (pages 97-98). But Chateaubriand had writ- 
ten in his Memoirs : " I believe that I was bored as I lay in my mother's 
womb." Chateaubriand had a good start even on so notable an heir as Loti. 
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V. 

11 y avoit dans Rene quelque chose de dominateur, qui s'empa- 
roit fortement de I' ante. So writes Chateaubriand of one of his 
heroes; and his hero is invariably a projection of self: even as 
he draws, in his heroines, idealized or exaggerated portraits of 
the women he loved. "To love and to suffer was the double 
fatality that he imposed upon whosoever approached his per- 
son. Cast into the world like a great misfortune, his pernicious 
influence was communicated to those about him. It is thus 
that there are trees, beautiful to the eye, to breathe whose air 
or to enjoy whose shade is death." So Rene, writing of Rene. 11 
One of his victims wrote to him : "For fifteen years I have pre- 
ferred that which was you to that which was me ; your interests 
and your affairs took precedence a thousand times over mine ; 
and all that, naturally, without any credit attaching tome." 12 
"I believe that you have sent me your mal," wrote another hys- 
terical woman, with less right to complain. 13 "All whom I have 
loved," Chateaubriand wrote to Madame de Duras, "all whose 
society I have enjoyed, have gone mad. I myself shall end that 
way." He was wrong, writes the psychologist whose work I 
have already cited : he never drove anyone mad or inoculated 
them with a mysterious germ. In the case of his favorite sister, 
Lucile, who went mad altogether, having, Sainte-Beuve ex- 
pressed it, "practised what Rene preached", — her madness was 
but an accentuation of his own. Even in the case of others, 
those whom he loved, but not as sisters, we may acquit Chateau- 
briand of all responsibility. Only, "his predelections bore him 
towards persons prepared, like himself, for accesses of madness, 
.... in virtue of a law of social preservation that brings about, 
in time, extinction The mad love the mad." 14 

u Les Natchez, e"d. Pourrat (Paris, 1836), t. I, p. 208. 

12 Pailhes, op. cit., p. 4. 

13 Correspondance de Chateaubriand avec la Marquise de V , p. 139. 

"Michel, op. cit., pp. 1 18-124. The psychologist quotes the eminent Dr. 

Blanche, who testifies to "the strange affinity which seems to draw together 
families tainted with mental alienation, which circumstance I have often had 
occasion to observe." 
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I do not know if the psychological knowledge deployed is 
sound or merely pretentious. I only know that Chateaubriand 
was himself a partaker of a morbid heredity with those sisters, 
several of whom went mad, whose parents were eccentric 
enough to furnish excellent pages of the great Memoirs ; I only 
know that of the women whom Chateaubriand loved several, at 
least, were living problems in what is so unpleasantly termed mor- 
bid psychology. More than one of them, as Dr. Michel notes, 
had suffered greatly by the Revolution, as had Chateaubriand him- 
self. Of the sufferers Madame de Beaumont was the most strik- 
ing example: she who asked herself constantly, "Why haven't I 
the courage to die "? 15 Then there is Madame de Custine : who, in 
1793, had been a helpless witness to the September massacres; 
who saw her husband and father-in-law pass to the guillotine. 16 
Thereafter she was a hypochondriac ; her son, Astolphe de Cus- 
tine, went farther than she in this direction, in spite of all his 
talent. Nathalie, the fair Duchesse de Mouchy, — though Cha- 
teaubriand's friend, Hyde Neuville, sometime Minister of France 
at Washington, described her as "a most noble and generous 
soul" — was not free from dementia. Like Chateaubriand's sister, 
Lucile, like Rousseau, father of French romanticism, she ended 
by thinking herself a victim of persecution. " Her madness is not 
violent, but it is heartbreaking", wrote Madame de Duras of this 
unfortunate. " Terror seizes her ; she believes that she is going 
to be assassinated ; that everything she eats is poisoned ; that we 
are all going to perish as the result of conspiracy, but that she 
in especial is the victim of it ; that all her servants are assassins 
in disguise : in sum, a thousand follies. . . . She has charged me 
to justify her after death, and to say she has not merited the aban- 
donment into which she has been betrayed." 17 

15 First of all, Madame de Beaumont was unhappy in love, but was released 
by divorce. Her father was murdered in prison ; her mother and her brother 
went to the scaffold ; she herself narrowly avoided it. But she had, as M. A. 
Bardoux writes in his study of this woman (La Comtesse Pauline de Beau- 
mont, Paris, 1893), " a constant disgust with life." 

16 See the newly published MZmoires of Delphinelde Sabran, Marquise de 
Custine, from the French of G. Maugras and le Comte P. Croze-Lemercier, 
(New York, 191 2), pp. 106 ff. 

17 Quoted by A. Beaunier : Trots Amies de Chateaubriand (Paris, 191 1) . 
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It is a question whether Madame de Duras herself was not 
more than eccentric — and our doubts thicken when we read 
her novels, obviously more or less autobiographical. Hortense 
Allart de Meritens, beloved (more or less) by all the romantics, 
was at least a desequilibree — and so was the Marquise. One has 
the sentiment, in reviewing the list, of inspecting a private sani- 
tarium. And if frequent love affairs distracted Chateaubriand 
from his endless ennui — ce monstre delicat — their conclusion 
was not enlivening, As for Chateaubriand himself, in spite of 
his tendency toward insanity, manifested in youth by more or 
less frequent thought on self-destruction, in spite of his contra- 
dictions of character, we must not think of his 'taint' as oc- 
casioning, even as evoking, his genius. Yet the associations of 
madness and of nineteenth century romanticism are no less 
striking than those of madness and the mistresses of this great 
romanticist. There has ever been difficulty in defining the 
term "Romanticism". I do not propose 'madness' as a syn- 
onym, yet if madness was not "the malady of the century" 
about which the doctors of philosophy have prated, is it not at 
least one of the century's 'trials': one of the penalties of set- 
ting the individual too high above society, one of the heavy pay- 
ments demanded in return for restless indulgence and mock 
freedom? 

Warren Barton Blake. 

New York City. 



